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T articular, Arnold Forster’s History 0 f 

this difficulty; P er j ts> in the way it treats fairly corn . 
England has spec ^ mere]y mentions the existence 

prehensivel yo of subjects taught, which has 

" ch fo he said in its favour and the great anxiety 
o avoid cram and go slowly and carefully may, unless 
guarded against, lead to this impression of “having 
attained ” in the child’s mind. One way of avoiding this i s 
bv letting a child drink deep of some one branch of learning, 
showing that instead of finding you know all, after some 
^Irc nf stndv vou are but discovering how very little you 

io 
n 

the outsKirts ana * 

always practicable to take this course— during a regular 
__i — i nnitfi imnossible. — but there are often ODDor- 


shovving that insiedu © y- » ^.u C 

weeks of study you are but discovering how very little y ou 
do know. Then they will be modest about their attainments 
in other subjects, and realize that they have but stood on 
outskirts and looked into the sacred precincts. It is not 
‘cable to take this course — during a regular 
school career quite impossible, — but there are often oppor- 
tunities during a child’s life, some enforced rest, or time at 
the seaside, or long summer holiday, when all other subjects 
may be put on one side, and some one thing studied more 
thoroughly than is possible at another time. 

But we are hampered in all our efforts by the fact that if we 
strike out in any new line in education, we may handicap our 
children in later life, by making it impossible for them to 
follow with success in the prescribed lines. With our boys it 
is almost impossible, with our girls it is becoming the same, 
b does not matter how excellent a woman may be, how 
urdess she has passed certain examinations, she has 
so utely no chance of obtaining employment. This, to 
many people, who think that their daughters might one day 
require to work for their living ) must make them think twice 
ednr ^ ecide to break away from the cram system, and 
has n t fE 601 ° n W *.^ er l' nes °f culture. But to anyone who 
brine- un tv. ^° S 7 ibility before them, I would urge them to 
be on anv ^ . au§dlters on independent lines, not, it may 
system at ap 6 ^ S ^ St6m e< ^ UCat ^° n ’ not on an y stereotyped 
being guided each sco pe for full development, and 

by Act of p. 'i Clrcumstances and temperament rather than 
higher educatm la ™ ent ' may pride ourselves on the 

last fifty year* 0 °a . Women ’ which has been a feature of the 
and activity now^ lnasmuc ^ ^at there is no field for study 
late our daughte^. T U> women > we m ay indeed congratu- 

JU t I doubt if our average modern girl I s 
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in the least better educated than -if V ,7 
mothers and grandmothers I l * aS Wel1 as ~ our 
acuteness, the highly-educated woman Ttl, J ntellectUal 
early nineteenth centuries would have h ih ^ 61ghteenth a nd 
the girl of the present day and it i- '. eld her own easily with 
their letters to find how various the bn^T^ in readin ? 
many of them attained ™ aild ho "' 

erudition. able scholarship and 

speciabsation^t^fs^e^essaryTw ^ St * Ce ’ 7^ at in th * day of 
be narrow, if they would an a ."“J 0 "** ° f ° Ur men 

a arger grasp of things, and have a true sense of 
proport, on so that she may hold the scales, and help man 
by her wtder outlook. I. is because I believe the curriculum 
the Patents Review School and the books recommended 
by it are a good foundation for such an education, that I 
recommend them warmly to the present audience. 

Miss Kathleen Warren’s paper on 
A WIDE CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

was then read. 


A closely walled-in paddock, a daily circuit of limited space 
and unvarying* monotony, or the wide spread of breezy moor- 
land, shifting scenes and countless surprises? Which shall 
we elect as the course” on which to train those we wish to 
educate ? 

What advantages are to be reaped from the use of a wide 
curriculum for young children ? Now, in considering the 
merits of any system we must first find out what it hopes to 
accomplish, ascertain the means to be used, and, as “ the end 
crowns all,” consider how far it has been successful. As the 
Parents Review School is pledged to the use of a “ wide 
curriculum,” may I in this connection glance briefly at some 
of its aims , aids and claims. These are definitely and clearly 
stated in a leaflet, which, a short time ago, was sent from the 
House of Education to those who have the privilege of being 
connected with it: — “The object of the Parents Review School 
is not merely to raise the standard of work in the home school- 
room — our chief wish is that the pupils should find knowledge 
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tor its own sake, without thought of 
delightful in itself and reward , that they should develop 
marks, place, prize, or about whatever is on the earth or in 
an intelligent curiosi d and the present.” Surely such 

the heavens, about V teac her, and perhaps, even more 
aims must appeal o ^ ave the enormous responsibility of 
specially, to those u ° education. 

laying the foundation distinctly wrong about any 

We feel there is nrartn of expansion. We 

system which wot ■ y 1 eac h fresh lesson gives them an 
VV ant our children to f^tl > ^ of treaS ures worth the 

:s g TZ .i» y « of f ‘ he ., , ; e r d ' up 

!!•„' of pas , ages, not slaves doomed to a treadmill of weary 
monotony We do not want their experience to be that of 

some “grown-ups” who can tell us of a happy early child- 
hood when the world seemed all alive with interest, and 
Nature was teaching them many things, until there came an 
ever-to-be-remembered dark time when they had to begin to 
“do lessons”; lessons which unfortunately failed to excite 
any interest and only became a big, palpable barrier, shutting 
off the old gracious freedom of the days when they learnt 
without learning. Is there not something pathetic in the 
sight of a small closely-printed last century task book, neatly 
covered in drab calico, and, on the flyleaf, inscribed in a 
childish hand, to find the no doubt heartfelt verdict of the 
little student, “ This is a very hard book ” r 

Must learning always be associated with the “ whining 
school boy — with his satchel and shining morning face — 
creeping, like snail, unwillingly to school ” ? Does the 
remark of a modern mother contain an inevitable truth, “ It 
is natural for children to hate lessons ” ? Or may we 
■venture to think that sometimes children are expected to 
love unnatural lessons ? 

Knowledge delightful in itself” is the inspiriting ideal 
the Parents’ Review School sets before us,, and we eagerly 
turn to glance at the aids which it affords for the attainment 
of such an ideal. To quote again from our leaflet, “ certain 
means are adopted to secure this delight in knowledge. 

for ever y term there is a quite fresh programme, 
hnrV aS re ^ ards matters of public interest and the best 
WW Secondl y> the children use a little library of lesson 

kS ° f 1Uerar y value and lasting interest.” 
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Anyone who has seen a bov of T~ 

corner with a pile of books to trace^u/fh t0 * qUiet 
coming term’s work, could bear an , l ^ COUrse of the 
the value of the ” fresh 

education enforce upon us the benefit of teaching' ^ UP ° n 
and, in spite of the old adatre “mm - . hln S b y contrast; 

we may best learn the value of the , Pa !" 1SOns are odious >” 

Parents’ Review School bv com,™ • b °? ks SUpplled b y tbe 
u i r ’ °y comparing them with the lesmn 

books of a past generation. Looking at the ouZuoZ 
primers and text books, compilations and catechisms one's 
inclined to wonder, did the children fifty years ago come into 
the world with a full grasp of the English language; The 
average present-day children certainly do not, they have to 
learn it, and anyone who has tried to teach knows how 
quickly they lose their bearings amidst unfamiliar words 
and what absurd misconstructions, what hopeless mental 
entanglements are often the result of some wrongly inter- 
preted phrase. 

For ourselves we frankly acknowledge the impossibility of 
doing two things well at the same time, and surely it is 
inhuman to expect a small mind to grope after some difficult 
definition, or abstract thought, through a fog of unintelligible 
language. 

The Parents' Review School fully realizes and meets this 
difficulty, and the generous supply of tales, prescribed for 
the younger children, makes reading a delight, creates a 
desire to understand language, and equips the children with 
an ever-extending vocabulary, and, by so doing, increases 
their power of expression when they are called upon to 
describe what they have read. 

Again, the old-world lesson books completely ignored a 
child’s love of detail, the Parents’ Review School books 
recognise it fully. In a word, we have condensation as 
opposed to expansion, culture versus cram — the history of the 
world, suggesting a nutritive but awfully uninteresting 
tabloid, or the history of the same world, made as attractive 
as a feast spread with fruit and dainties. In A Sumtnaty 
of Ancient and Modern History , abridged from the elements 
of General History, a book consisting of 162 small pages, 
we find the subjects treated range from B.C. 4004 to A.D. i8_o. 

In the author’s Introduction “ It is hoped that this short hut 
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• nll tiine will continue to experience a favour- 
comprehensive ou gerve for a n introduction to more 

able reception, am The pup jl, indeed, who is well 

extensive historical read the works of 

acquainted will greater p , easure an(J 

K °fit and having a general outline impressed upon his 
memory will be able W refer each work to its proper place 
in the system.” One would imagine that this expectation 
would be doomed to disappointment, and that the unhappy 
student would most probably register a vow against ever, by 
his own free will and consent, unclosing the pages of any 
historical work. 

In such an epitome, Alexander the Great and all his 
achievements are necessarily disposed of in three or four 
lines, whereas the Parents’ Review School prescribes 
Plutarch’s Life of Alexander, and allows two terms 
for its study ! 

Again, instead of the heaven-sent gift of imagination 
being scouted as a foe to learning, it is welcomed as a 
useful ally. One has only to read Tanglewood Tales with an 
intelligent child to see the contrast between one method of 
gaining a knowledge of mythological characters, and that 
of my childhood’s horror — Mangnall’s questions. Fresh from 
Hawthorne s graphic description of Mercury, a statue in a 
museum with the familiar accompaniments is recognised as 
an old friend. To see “Minerva” inscribed upon the ribbon 

of a companion s sailor hat means raising a host of interesting 
associations. 

Once more, the books we use encourage and develop powers 
o o servation. A child of six without the faintest leaning 
war s abstract learning can rejoice in being sent to the 
g en to fetch in, identify, and describe six leaves. Perhaps 
w u- . a P aUse and mental grope for the more accurate language 
“ verv ^ aS n °i t ^ ort ' lcorn ' n §') to individualize a poppy leaf as 
tainlv l i^ 11 ° Uty • sounds absurdly inadequate and cer- 
had receiv'd^ sc ' ent ^ c precision. And yet the poppy 
grone s P ec ' a ^ attention, and may not the mental 

f aller powers tln f' Ulated> albeit unconsci °usly, a desire for 
memory a list °r ex P re f s ’ on r Would the committing to 
have had a n ° teck nical terms from a botanical primer 
a like result; Tbe put forth by the Parent 


Review School is a confident assert' 

have made its aims attainable “Tb ^ th ® 11 affor ds 
take to their lessons with keen pleas.,!” dten res P ond and 
“All work and no play makes j ack a dull u 
to education, surely embodies a popular f n b ° y ’ ’ as a PP lj ed 
Review School, in its workings Hp, , f cy ' The Parents’ 
instead of work and play being- Vli a c r y demon strates that 
may supplement and stimulate each 6 ° Pposed > they 

can yield such healthy interest that and that work 

in an added zest to play. And ma S reSUltS may be seen 

a lesson which has been translating T beHeVe that 
assimilated ? P a y ls a lesson 
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upon a narrow Railway bridge- when ^h ^7 rGhearsed 
“Caudine Forks ’’ has been chos^ by a small ^vales^t 
as a drama capable of illustration with a few toy soldiers 
and carefully arranged bed clothes: when one is shown a 
tableau representing m miniature the discovery of the relics 
of Sir John Franklin’s fated expedition, may we not cheer- 
fully endorse the claim made by the Parents’ Review School ? 
W hen we find a boy of eight listening with appreciative in- 
terest to Tennyson’s Defence of Lucknow, or Mrs. Browning’s 
Cry of the Children, may we not hope that the seeds have 
been sown of that healthy interest in literature and know- 
ledge which will bring forth abundant fruit in after days? 

Miss R. a. Pennethorne (Ex-Student of the House 
°f Education) then read her paper on 

THE USE OF BOOKS IN TEACHING HISTORY. 


Those of us who were of “ school age ” fifteen years ago 
will probably remember that our history lessons were almost 
inevitably lectures, during which we scribbled notes for dear 
life. Now, this is a process which a love of history may 
survive, but it is hardly likely to create it where it is wanting. 
Some people would ask, “Why should we love history?” 
Of course a certain amount of it is necessary as instruction, 
and this no doubt such a system gives, but they would hardly 
regard it as a taste to be cultivated. Now, if you regard 
learning not as an end in itself, but simply as a means for 
development of character, there is hardly any subject so 
important as history. 



